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COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM© IN THE 

STATE OP MICHIGAN 
1974 



Introduction 



In March 1974 a survey form was sent to the thirty teacher edu^A^^«« 

reference, a general definition of CBTE was provided'^irfoUows: 

ay^dfi^K,?** «*f«n«trated are cvHlicltly stated 
and made public In advance; learning ^.rrlvitles to 
facilitate student's achievement of%o^etencles are 
developed; criteria for assessing co«|. -..ncSs are 
consistent with specified competencies, are eKpllclt. 
and made public In advance; aSd perfc .;ance t^^the 
primary source of evidence. 

2i«n??!?«i' ""^^^^ *9 «o generally accepted 

?n ^ ° K??' * relatively broad definition Zs prwlded 

Um?[ed r«! information as possible and Ivold 

^irpoL ^LTs'olLltT K T? ^^^^'^^ ««eflnltlon. main 

withTt^ribrL^t' r"'"'^ 

were ;^ompetenc^a::^1rrs^Tf Icuu\?e1 ^Hf^^ TellVrL^aZ 
as being competencv bAserf ti»« «.*«s»ii:y aii tftese programs 

Overall Reap onai* 

Each respondent was asked to answer one of two basic questions: 

a. we do not have any CBTE programs at this time, or 

b. We do have some CBTE programs. 

kind or Tnlt^. i\ S!"* repotted programs of one 

t„.truotlo«.l are. toVlanJlo^te "n^Jre'fLTre"' p^grL" 
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30 Institutions Surveyed 

i 

30 Institutions Responded 
Have "CBTE"? 



13 

no I 
Interested? 

£Z 



13 



r 

area 



or 

date Idcntiilcd? 



i 



no 



17 



Figure I 



A. Institutions that do not have CBTE programs . 

For those Institutions indicating no CBTE programs at this time, two 
additional Items required a response. The first was "we are, however, 
Interested in and exploring the concept." All thirteen institutions 
responded positively to this question. The second item asked if tht rc- 
were plans to implement CBTK on a trial basis and If so, whon and In 
what areas. Nine of the tiiirtoen institutions indicattui an approxf in.it t* 
tlraf of implementation and ll»tt>d proposed areas. Iliesr nine- innt i Mit ioiiti 
plan to have some type of ( HTK program within tlu- next few yearH. I'ropoNi cI 
programs are identified In the sections "Competeney-Hased l»ro«ramK Listed 
by instructional Area", and. "Teacher Kdm/itlon In.st f lution Stalii« 
Reports." 

B. Institutions that have CBTIi programs . 

Seventeen institutions reported one or more CBTE programs, and these 
institutions were asked to respond to a number of questions. Th& 
following pages provide cumulative responses to each of the survey 
questions. In those Instances where an institution returned more than 
one survey, i.e., more than one program was reported, each survey 
return was Included in the cumulative responses, hence, for most 
questions more than seventeen responses are indicated. Complete 
descriptions by institution are found in a later section of this document. 
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Ht 'Sponsi'a by {/uoatlon 



22 



24 



24 



25 



23 



14 



22 



18 



22 



Competencies (Knowledge, skills, behaviors) 
to be demonstrated by the student are:* 

1) Derived from explicit roles, 

2) stated so as to make possible assessment 
of a student's behavior in relation to 
specific ccMiqietencies, 

(Sometimes - I) 

3) made public in advance 
Program con^ctencies are based on 



4) knowledge criteria (assess cognitive 
understandings) 

5) performance criteria (assess teaching 
behaviors) 

6) product criteria (assess effectiveness 
in terms of pupil growth) 



Criteria to be es^loycd in assessing 
conq>etcncics arc: 

7) based upon, and in harmony with specified 
competencies 

8) explicit in stating expected levels of 
mastery under specified conditions 
(Sometimes * I) 

9) made public in advance 



If applies to program 
does it apply only 
to the student 
teaching experience? 



Yes 


Me 


. 6 


_13 


6 


16 


5 


16 


. 4 20 


. 5 


U 


, 3 


9 


4 




4 


12 


4 





^Derived from Stanley Elam. PBTE, What is the State of the Art7 aACTE, 1971. 
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Assessment of the student's competency: 

10) uses his performance as the primary source of evidence, 
(Sometimes - 2) 

11) takes into account evidence of the student's knowledge 
relevant to planning for, analysing, interpreting, or 
evaluating situations or behaviors. 

12) strives for objectivity. 

13) The student's r . of progress through the entire 
teacher educdk. program Is determined by demonstrated 
competency rather than by time or course completion. 
(Some - 1) 

'4) l-hfe instructional program is Intended to facilitate the 
development and evaluation of the student's achievement 
of competencies specified. 

15) ^dules have been developed (modules are learning 
activities \4iich specify objectives, prerequisites,, 
prc-assessmcnt, learning activities, post-assessment 
techniques and standards). 

16) How many modules have been dt'Veloped'> 

Ranged from 3 to 60. 
Usually about 13. 

17> Instruction is individualized and pcr>}onalized, real 
choices among means to achieve objectives are made 
available to the it^dlvldual. (e.g. class attendance 
not mandatory, oth'T options available). 

(Some - 2) 

18) The emphasis is on exit, not on entrance requirements. 

19) The student is held accountable for performance, completing 
the preparation program when, and only when lie demonstrates 
the competencies. 

20) 'Ihv program is field centered prior to Kttuient (eacliinK* 

21) A theoretical or rcHearch base for the currftttlum has l>»«eii 
developed and can be identified. 
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22) In vihat areas do you have CBTB programs? 



a. Elementary 

b. Secondary (list) 

c. Special Education 

d. Other 




A. # of students 

B. Percentage of all teacher education students in this area that 
arc* in CBTE programs 

c:. Yc>ar of operation 

l>. t.fnitth of CBTE program (2 H«-taestera, etc.) 
K. » of fttudents graduated to date 

# ol faculty in CBTE in thin area (indicate full-timc» f,t., 

part'time, p.t.) 

G. Uhen do students enter program (Junior, senior, etc.)? 

H. Certificate Issued (provisional, continuing) 

The results of this question have been included under the description 
for each Instltutida. Certain cumulative data of Interest, however, 
are reported beUw. This was a difficult question to translate into 
cumulative responses because of the varied nature of the programs. 
For example, if all students were required to take a particular 
coB^etency-based course, the extent of involvement might be reported 
as **all students." This does not mean, however, all courses or 
experiences are competency-based. Although in many instances all 
students were required to take a particular competency-based module, 
course, or sequence, it was not clear how much of the program was 
coB^etency-based. Generally, when a per cent is given, this Is the 
per cent of the total enrollment in that area that is involved in 
competency-based instruction. The extent of involvement ranged 
considerably from a single course to plans for the entire four year 
program. Unfortunately, the per cent of students In the entire 
program that were required to take the competency-based portion was 
not always reported, and it is difficult for an institution to 
ascertain the per cent of its program thAt 16 competency based. In 
view of this, interpretations of the foUowing should be exercised with 
caution. 

0 
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KlemenCary 

a. Arithmetic, Math 

b. General elementary 
education 



^ of Programs 
Involved 



3 
8 



"Extent of 
Involvement" 



c. Reading (or language 

arts also) 3 

d. Science and Social Studies 2 

e. Student Teaching 1 

Secondary : 

a. Art X 

b. Associate teaching 1 

c. A-V Educational Media 3 

d. English 2 
c. General Education 4 

f. Home Economics 3 

g. Math 3 

h. Methods, general I 

i . Psychology x 
j. Science 5 

k. Social Studies 3 

1. 5^tudcnt teaching 3 

m. Vocational i 
Industrial Education and 

Technology I 

Occupational Education 1 

Special Education: 

a. M.R. (Student teaching) 1 

b. Speech Pathology 

(Student teaching) 1 

Other: 

a. Interdisciplinary teacher 1 
education (elementary, 
secondary, special education) 

b. Human Services Education 1 
(elementary, business, learning 

disabilities) 



All students, 10%, one course. 
All students, all seniors, all 
students, 65,200 

All students, all students, SO? 
40% 



100% 

All students 
All students 
100% 

25% of freshman, one course, 50X 
156 students. 

100%, all students, one course 

100%, 100% 

15% 

All students, 100%, 1007, all 
students 

All students, al7. students, 
all students 
36 students, 4% 
90% 

180 students 

All teacher education NLtidentK 



2 students 

3 students 

All teacher education students 



Entire four year program 
planned 



c. Counseling, Guidance (graduate) 1 



60 students. 
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d. School Psyeheleglcal Services 2 All students in program 

(graduate) 

v» Graduate (s&o **c'% '*d**, nbovs') 

f. Physical Kdueatlen and rvcroatlon 1 15 Miudonts 

for the handicapped. 



Yes No 

23) Student entry into CBTE program required? J[A 

24) Total number of faculty Involved? Range from one to all faculty 
(in that area)» tot«l less than ISO* 

25) Total number of students involved? (Bange; IS to 1,000, total about 4,500^ 

26) Number of schools cooperating in program? Range from 0-2S, average 9. 

27) Does program operate on special funding* such as Teacher Corps, etc.? 
Yes 4 No 19 Source: 

-BKf{ Crant 

-KPfJA 

-NIMH 

-State Department of Vocational and Career Development 

28) Reaction to your CBTE program: 

Positiv e 20 (one "limited positive" but program not operational) 

Negativ e 0 (one reported "two new*' to react, one reported mixed 

reaction but program not operational. One reported 
**so-8o** reaction) 

Comments : 

"Positive on early stages, not results." 

"Study made by outside group in spring of 1973 and results were 
generally very positive." 

"Feedback from students and public school personnel has been 
overwhelmingly positive." 

"An increasing demand from cooperating schools and teachers to 
share coo^etency learning eicperiences with them." 

"Increasingly, as teachers in our schools understand our program 
the reaction is excellent and supportive (as evidence by many 
wanting to *get in* at the learning level). Students seem to 
support it as good for them, but very difficult." 

"Students are very excited." 

.11 
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**It is definitely nor received well by other deparcment menders in 
secondary education. Attitude measures vlth students would 
Indicate that the course Is well received.'* 

"To A great extent the success depends on the personality of the 
teacher. CB'lE seems to require deep commitment within the teacher 
for change/' 

"We get very good feedback, students are seen as better prepared 
for student teaching." 

29) Do you plan to expand your program? Ye s 18 No 4 
Explain: 

Ves: "to masters program" 

"to modules and internship" 

"to other student teaching centers" 

"there are plans for the ii^ole Srhool of Kducation 

teacher training con^nent to be CH'i'K )>y 1976 or 1077" 
"in process of developing entire four-yfar program in 
competcncy-bascd terms" 

No- "other approachi*s may be desirable'* 
"already total prof^ram in this area" 
"we are a small program" 

30> If there arc any innovative or signifl'tan^ elements in the school- 
college •relationship briefly describe: 

**A teacher education council designed this program and meets monthly 
to deal with current problems and futuristic designs." 

"Elementary classrooms are being developed to model competencies 
level in CBTE reading progr^.** 

**School staff help with instruction." 

"Hroadly field based-- includes experience with adolescents In a mmUv 
of areas addition to school." 

"Program is field service oriented. Faculty and sttidenia work with 
agencies to lnq»rove content and delivery of programs." 

''Working toward a total building commitment in a srltool 'iistrit-t." 

"Humaneness and minimal paper work." 

"Physical classroom space available at the schools." 

"The T.V. consortium will be looking at specific competencies 
as related to tutoring via closed cirruit T.V." 

"Co-chairmanship of entire operation by school and college." 

"Con^etency on in-achool factors are Judged by In-srhooJ personml." 

12 
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31) Is program evaluaeion being planned oi- In progress? 
Ye s 18 N o 3 

32) How do you evaluate your program? (CmmaenCs can be grouped as 
research and outside consultants^ achievement data, cooperatively 
done, student oriented, or college centered). 

Research. Consultants 

"l\*o doctoral dissertations urere complete(> evaluating it." 
''Outside group made a study." 
"Outside consultants." 
Achievement Data 

"Criterion testing for objectives, and attitude scale." 

"Test data from public school students - cognitive, affective.'* 

Cooperatively Dnne 

"The Department of Education has used an annual evaluation form 
after out graduates have had one year of experience. There are 
20 con^etencles listed. Coiq>leted by both alumni and supervisor 
of our graduate." 

"Quest ionaires to public school personnel and student teachers." 
"Feedback from students, faculty, school personnel." 

"Annual review of program - student, graduate assistant, faculty Input." 

"Informal methods, feedback from students and Intern supervisors." 

"Sach module Is evaluated by students, field personnel and advisory 
board. Long range evaluation Includes assessing graduates after they 
have been employed.'* 

"Consortium of teachers and students." 
"Advisory Committee of Cooperative Schools." 
"Feedback from participants." 

"Program evaluation done as part of management information system." 
Student Oriented 
"follow-up of students" 
"Student knowledge" 

"student's perceived confidence" 
"questionnaire" 

er|c 13 
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College Centered 

^^School of Education review conralttee'* 
"Infonaally via department meetings** 
"self-study for NCATE reaccredltatlon" 

''partly self*-evaluatlon» partly statistical, partly criterion 
referenced." 

"have one**half time graduate assistant and one«» fourth time faculty 
member gathering data" 

33) Is there a competency~based Inservlce (school) conq^onent In your 
program? Ye s 10 N o 13 

(Some by request) 

34) If yes In 33 » Is the primary purpose to train teachers to work 
with CBTE students A> 6 or for Improvement of their own 
competencies B) 6 ? 

35) Is there a program (forma) or informal) for college faculty 
CBTE training? Ye s 11 W o l\ . 

Vt) What type tJ' grading system do you use (pass-* fat 1 « letter grades 
or numerical) or hoth? 

Pass-fall 3 ^ letter or numerical 10 > Both 7 > 
Pass'^fall for student teaching and letter grades in course s 2 

Cosmnents: ( Incomplete » B«A) (Pass^-no grade) 

37) Please describe any research efforts In areas such as ronq^etency 
validation or program effectiveness not explained in 32. 

1. Competency validation via 3»000 field Interviews. 

2. "I CAN" Curriculum (physical education for mentally retarded) 
has an extensive research validation program. 

3. Several Pli.O dissertations have been based upon ihi^ program an<i 
provide enqpirical support for particular aspects or the program. 

4. Two doctoral dissertations at University of Massachtisetts. 

38) Please provide any information on costs» including development 
and management. 

1. Relatively iilgh cost as movement toward mastery model becomes 
stronger » that cost may be prohibitive* 

2. Initially received a $6^000 grant for program development 
now shared by university and grants. 
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3. **m Bperf.Hc cose figures can be given at the present ttnu* 

but It can be noted that a very stttntflL-ant (nereatie fn 
cost is lell tHTcNHary (ttut>|>]ylnK prfntea mAirrrnlN via 
iRfKluie approach » mu h aitmlnlst ra( Ive tlm* hi orKmttxfitK, 
managing, and tndtvttliiallaing the learning prncectft. To 
truly teach for competency requires maximum use of 
slnulatlon, micro- teaching, and evaluative feed-back 
equipment such as audio, and video recording equipment 
and In sufficient quantity so that It can be used In the 
laboratory of the classroom and also at the teaming Center 
for assessment and evaluation and prescription for Improvement.** 

4. Annual cost for program Inq^lementatlon is $1,500. 
Initial cost for support materials was about $3,500. 

5. Significant spending on protocol materials. 

6. Developmental costs were approximately $20,000 - an HEW grant. 

7. Mostly for paper, not significant. 

8. Materials and supplies estimate $5,000, 1973-74. 



!!<;cwtencv-Based'* Pr ograms Mated by Instructional Area 

The following programs at each of the Institutions are listed by 
Instructional area as a cross reference to the next section which 
describes the programs at each Institution. Proposed programs, 
of course, have no description. If the reader Is Interested in a 
particular Instructional area, he should consult the list below 
which will direct him to the appropriate Instltutlon(s) descriptions 
In the next section. Please note that if an Institution Is listed 
It may have only one competency-based course or an entire program. 
Also note that graduate programs are listed under the category "other.** 

Elementary Education 

a) Arithmetic, Math: Central, University of Michigan, Northern 

b) General elementary education: Oakland, Michigan State, Saginaw, 
Mercy, Madonna, Calvin, Alma, Northern (in process); proposed- 
Hope, Marygrove, Eastern, Northern. 

c> Reading, Readlng-Unguage Arts: Michigan State, Adrian, Aquinas: 
proposed: Language Arts— tfestem. 

d) Science, Science and Social Studies: University of Michigan, 
Central; proposed: Science— Central, Northern. 

e) Student teaching: Central 
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Secondarv Edttcacton 



a) Allied Health: Ferris 

b) Art: Madonna 

c) Associate teaching: Adrian 

d) A-V Media: Adrian, Central, Alma 

e) Business Education: Ferris 

f) English: University of Detroit, Madonna 

g) General Education: Michigan State, Central, Aquinas, Mercy: 

proposed: Spring Arbor, Hope, Northern, Western (teaching 
and learning) 

h) Home Kconomlcs: Madonna, Central, Adrian 
1) Industrial Arts: Eastern 

j) Math: University of !)etrolt, Michigan Technological, Madonna 
proposed: Ferris 

k> Methods-General: Alma; proposed: Marygrove 

1) Psychology: Central 

m) Science: University of Michigan, University of Detroit, Michigan Tech., 
Madonna, Adrian 

proposed: Ferris, Northern (in process) 

n) Social Studies: University of Michigan, University of Detroit, Adrian 

o) StudenL Leaching: Michigan State, Central (2 Centers) proposed: 
Central (3rd Center) 

p) Vocational: Wayne 

Industrial Education and Technology: Central 
Occupational Education: University of Michigan 
proposed: Occupatlonal--Unlver8lty of Michigan, Siena Heights, 
Trade Technical Educatlon--Ferrls 
Vocational Career Education—Michigan State 

Special Education 

a) E.D. : proposed: Oakland 

b) Learning Disabilities— proposed: a) Undergraduate; Grand Valley, 
Madonna, Nazareth, University of Detroit; 

b) Graduate; Central, Eastern, Marygrove, Michigan State, Northern* 
Oakland, University of Detroit, University of Michigan, Wayne Stnie 
Western 



c) M.R.: Central 

d) Speech Pathology: Central Jl^g 
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OMtcr 

a) Basic Liberal Arts - Kalamazoo 

h) Child Development Assoc laCe - Lake Superior 

c) Counseling Guidance: Michigan State; 

proposed; Central, Eastern, Siena Heights 

d) Graduate: 

1) Counseling Guidance— Michigan State 

2) School Psychological Services --Michigan State, Central 
Proposed: 

1. Counseling, Guidance - Central, Kastom, Slcna Hel;*' t 

2* Learning Disabilities - 10 institutions (see Special 
Education. Learning Disabilities above). 

3. Aitolnlstration - Central, University o£ Detroit 

4. Elementary - Eastern 

5. Early Childhood - Eastern, Marygrove 

6. Middle School - Grand Valley 

7. Secondary - Grand Valley 

8. Reading - Marygrove 

9. Introduction to Research - Western 
a) Uuman Services Education: Nazareth 

f) Interdisciplinary Teacher Education: Wayne State 

g) Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped - Michigan State 

h) School Psychological Services: Michigan State, Central 
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Teacher Education Instttutton Status Reports 
ADRIAN COLLEGE 



Competency Based teacher Education at Adrian College has been 
developed by professors working Independently, that Is, without 
a college-wide program. Colleagues were especially Interested In 
experimenting with CBTE over the last two years as an outgrowth of 
workshops on college teaching methods sponsored by the Association 
of Independent Colleges and University of Michigan. The program 
at the present time Is limited to the methods courses In the teaching 
of reading (40 students); hom economics (13 students); social studies 
In the elementary, and secondary school (IS students); audio visual 
education (98 students); and, associate teaching (106 students). In 
the associate teaching program a list of 45 competencies designed to 
evaluate teaching effectiveness, ability to work with people, and 
developnent of personal and professional qualities are used. 

'Ihe College will continue to encourage professors and supervising 
tcaclters associated with the Department of Education to develop 
programs within their assigned responsibility. Although no formal 
research has been conducted, it is believed that a combination of 
VAVVH and content will serve best for our pro-service candidates in 
Teacher Kducatlon. 

Respondent: Dr. Richard K. Werstler 



ALBION COLLEGE 

No CBTE programs at this time, however. Interested and exploring 
the concept. 

Respondent: Dr. Sol Elkln 



ALMA COLLEGE 



Alma College's Department of Education has taken some beginning 
steps toward CBTK. 'llie initial move has been in elementary edueation, 
ami it has been in those teaching methods areas most amenable to VM'VK: 
science, mathematics, and reading. For several years the elective 
course, Educational Technology, has been conqpetency based. It Is our 
intention to eventually put the methods course for secondary teacher 
candidates on a competency base, but until CBTE gains wider acceptance 
around the country, we will have a difficult time expediting this move. 
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'tlic advantage we havo found In tin* iow coiirNc'N timt arc cttmpi'>t cncy 
based In that those courses have more meaning to the NtudentM. 'Hie 
students seem to feel the courses arc more practical. It appears 
now that con^lete use of competency as the basis for learning can 
become as tedious as the traditional theoretical approach to methods 
courses. There needs, it seems, to be a mix. 

An administrative problem for colleges like Alma is one of grading 
students* progress. College policy in this matter does not allow 
for prolonged periods to complete minimal conqpetencies on the part 
of the students. To a degree the requirement to finish a course 
by a specified time tends to negate one of the basic premises of 
con^etency-based learning that students learn at different rates. 

Respondent: Sedley D. Hall 

ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 

No CHTM programs at this time. 

Respondent: Dr. C. L. Gemmcll 

AQUINAS COLLEGE 

The program is the reading- language arts component of the Model 

Teacher Education Program (METEP) funded by OE at the University 

of Massachusetts. It was developed by Dr. David Varlngton, 

Dr. Masha Ru^bitan, and students. It has been tested with over 

2,000 students over a period of five years. It's major strength 

is that it provides alternatives for students in choice of modules 

and in choice of learning opportunities. Approximately fifty 

elementary and twenty secondary students arc involved. During the 

1974*75 school year a conqietency based undergraduate reading specialist 

program is being developed at Aquinas under a new OE Grant. If the 

program were in a course format It would look like this: Teaching 

Reading and Language Arts (6 credits). Techniques in Remedial Reading 

(3 credits), Practlcum in Remedial Reading (3 credits). Teaching Reading at 

the Secondary Level (3 credits). Teaching Reading to Special Populations 

(3 credits), Reading Clinic Practlcum (6 credits). Research In Reading 

(3 credits). Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties (3 credits). Case Studies of 

Reading (3 credits). Tests and Measurements (3 credits). Early Childhood 

Education (3 credits). 

Respondent: Dr* David Yarlngton 

CALVIN COLLEGE 

In 1969 Education Psychology and Introduction to Teaching were fused 
into a concurrent two*course offering with four hours per week of 
laboratory work in one school. This ha& now been increased to eight. 
Furthermore, i^ereas originally we workei with approximately 20 schools 
for laboratory experience we now work primarily with five. This Is true 
for all elenentary, special education, and secondary students. 
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CALVIN COLLEGE 
(Conclnued) 

At this point the program for secondary cones under the Jurisdiction 
of other departments. The elementary and special education tracks continue 
to promote a CBTE framework. The most salient features continued in the 
program are: 1) pre-speclflcatlon of objectives, and 2) a laboratory 
dimension to "book learning." Future goal Is to Increase specification* 
at the performance level, behaviors relevant to teaching/learning. 
Approximately 150 students involved. 

Respondent: Dr. Jack Ulersma 



CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

A number of programs are in operation at this university, as follovs: 

Home Economics : Approximately twenty-two students in methods and 
curriculum in home economics. 

Respondent: Freddie Simonds 

Student Teaching : 

a. Northeastern Student Teaching Center: The Northeastern Student 

Teaching Center competency program evolves from a basic professional 
laboratory semester experience i^lch historically included a student 
teaching and additional hours of separate educational course work. 

The competency model is an attempt to make mvo relevant the 
learning experiences evolving from the traditional 'courses' 
taught in the Center, and In fact, to be more accountable in 
that these learning experiences do result in the development of 
identifiable teaching competencies and skills which can lead to 
being more effective in the classroom in helping learners learn. 
The focus in the program is upon specified performance competencies. 
Learning activities are predominantly individualised with some small 
group Interaction also. Such learning experiences evolve from 
separate modules /learning packets, each designed to guide the 
student through learning activities at both knowledge and performance 
criteria levels. 

At this time the program seems viable and to hold real promise for 
doing a better job of preparing a teacher for effective servlco 
in our school classrooms. Perhaps this is because of the greater 
emphasis on performance of specified competency skills, beyond 
just knowledge about them, which is where we too frequently In t!u» 
past have stopped. 

Problems in our program stem mainly from mechanical matti'rs. 
iiccauKc of geographical distribution of our student teachers 
in thlH Ci'nter, it is difficult for the students to commute 
to our Learning Center as needed to progress through the 
learning modules. The problem of taking the knowledge crlterici 
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CENHUVL MICHIGAN UNIVSRSITY 
(Continued) 



and Applying tti(*ni at tUo pc*rf ontMini'f tcvot rt'qttlrcn twicti 
cooperation from the cooperating school personnel. Mafntainlnn 
such cooperation and understanding of program requires a 
tretaendoua amount of time on behalf of the program supervisor, 
more than scm^times seems possible within the total scope of 
the position of University Supervisor at our institution. 
Overall, the program places high daoands on the time and 
energies of the person directing the program. 

Although mechanical modifications can be expected In our efforts 
to make the program more manageable, the basic design will remain 
for the forseeable future. 

Respondent: John C. Meyer 

Swan Valley Teacher Education Center 

Ihe Ideas "flying around" the center generally fit into four 

main dimensions of its operation: (1) Pre-Servlce, (2) Inservlce, 

(3) Research, and (4) Kcaource. 

(1) The Pre-Service Dimension— 1V«o years ago, a commltLec of 
public school teachers and administrators identified eleven 
teacher roles and fifty-five teacher conpetencles i^lch must 
be successfully demonstrated before completion of student 
teaching. These con^etencies have been updated and altered 
each semester in a continued search for teacher competencies 
which will result in learning for public school students. 
Students experiment with different media of learning in 
order to develop selected competencies. This semester 
Classroom Management and Transactional Analysis conq^etencles 
and modules have been added to our basic program. 

(2) The Inservlce Dimension— The Swan Valley Center provides 
materials, ideas, and a facilitator for public school 
inservlce programs, as veil as offering a variety of 
graduate classes for inservlce teacher education. 

(3) The Research Dimension*— During the summer of 1973, eight 
studies were conducted in order to obtain data on the programs 
and practices of the Swan Valley Center. The major thrust of 
the research reflects a high regard for our C.B.T.E. venture. 
TWO graduate classes conducted studies in the fall of 1973, 
Which surveyed student teachers' and public school teachera' 
attitudes toward selected teacher competencies. For the 

Far West Regional Educational Laboratory, research was 
completed on two protocol packages, i.e. Interaction Analysis 
and Discussing. Controversial Isaues. 

All of these activities are di'Slgned to keep the Center 

regenerative and open to changes ^Ich will im|#rove the 
process and product of our progrma. 
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CEKTRAL MICUIGAN UNIVERSITY 
(Continued) 

(4) The Resource Center— The director of the Center is 
continually searching out and receiving filrostrips* 
capes, books, and modules from outside agencies* 
As resources expand, so do the learning options 
available to our student and cooperating teacher 
clientele. As an example, the personnel at 
Shields Junior High and Swan Valley High School 
feel free to drop in during the day to seek ways 
to improve the instruction in their classroom. 

Respondent: Michael P. ftolfe 

*c. Student Teaching Department— Our department has been 
earnestly pursuing the accon^lishment of the CBTE TASK 
FORCE REPORT charges: 

1) To formulate competency statements for the courses 
within our department leading to initial certification 
and 

2) To develop evaluation procedures and/or instruments for 
the evaluation of these competencies. 

Since our initial workshop last October, we have devoted four 
additional workshop sessions to Charge #1. Due to the unique 
nature of our Department, the CBTE work takes place via total 
departmental workshop sessions. Although this characteristic 
allows for maximum participation of our faculty mesd>er8, our 
prog) ess is inhibited to some extent by limited time. We have, 
however, produced goal /objectives for all our courses: EE 354-355 — 
Diiected Teaching, EE 396— Seminar in Elementary Education, SE 364-374- 
Directed Teaching, SE 301— Teaching in Secondary Schools, and SK 309— 
Senior Seminar in Education. One additional feature should bo 
mentioned. We have included nine representatives of public school 
personnel, teachers, and administrators in our workshops. 

Our efforts are currently directed toward the refinement of those 
goal /objective statements so they more closely resemble behavioral 
objectives with the components of condition(8) , behavior, and 
criteria. After this is accomplished, we will proceed with work on 
Charge #2, the development of evaluation instruments and/or procedures. 

Respondent: Dr. Bonnie Schulwits 

Education al Media ; Since 1970 certain members of the Department of 
Secondary Education have been engaged in changing Secondary Education 307, 
Educational Media, to a competency-based format. Since Winter Semester, 1973, 
the course could be described as such. All students in Secondary Education, 
over 1,000 per year, are required to take this two-hour class. The class Is 
taught with the equivalent of I full-time instructor (one instructor is 3/4 
time, the other 1/4 time). 
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the course is divided into five coiq^eteney areas and at the conclusion 
of the course students vlll: 

1. Understand how instructional technology can aid in the total 
education process. 

2. Be able to select, according to objectives selected, the 
appropriate media hardware and software. 

3. Be able to produce basic visual and auditory software. 

4. Be able to operate basic visual and auditory hardware. 

5. Understand the rationale behind the writing of behavioral objectives 
and tell adequate from Inadequate objectives. 

Ihe competency areas are developed in eight modules Which together include 
over 200 behavioral objectives of the terminal type. Some objectives include 
many enablers. A manual has been developed which includes all the objectives, 
pre- and post-testing. Involvement forms (to direct note-taking) and 
directions to the students as to alternate kinds of Instruction, early 
completion options, regulations, etc.. Instruction Is individualised, 
primarily by the use of an audio visual tutorial system which utilises slides 
and tapes. Simulation is used to develop a materials selection technique 
and students, at their option, can attend a lecture over the objectives for 
most of the eight modules. 

Assessment indicates that 90% of the students can accomplish 90% of the 
course objectives. Furthermore, formal attitude surveys indicate that 
students like the course at least as well as they like other courses 
in the professional education sequence. However, the developers have 
met with much resistance from other mes^ers of their department (and 
now other departments) to get support for the kind of Instruction that 
is Involved. The course Is critic iced because it is too impersonal 
(how do you personalise a course with SOO students per semester with 
the equivalent of one full-time. instruc tor?) , because the lectures 
are poorly attended, and because some of the objectives appear to 
some as too trivial. Ihe course, while it is now conq^letely operational 
with a CBTE format, is constantly undergoing revision. We are now in 
the process of examining objectives for appropriateness and possible 
triviality. We are also considering the whole area of impersonality. 
Of paramount importance is achieving a better "feeling" for this course 
within the Department of Secondary Education. 



Respondent: John B. Bergeson 
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'^Karlv Childhood and Elementary -~Ihe Early Childhood and Elemencary 
Education Department elected to work through already formed interest 
groups In developing goals and coiqpetency statements necessary for a 
competency-based program. The following courses are represented in 
the Interest group. Reading/Language Arts (E.E. A30) Science/Social 
Studies (E.E. 431) Arithmetic (E.E. 428) Educational Psychology 
(E.E. 232> E.E. 393) Education In Michigan (E.E. 395). Each Interest 
group took responsibility for developing goal and competency statements 
for Its own area. 

The major thrust has been with the methods courses (E.E. 428» E.E. 430, 
and K.E. 431). In each of these areas, goals have been formulated, 
tfntatlvc competency statements written and In same cases activities 
di'velopi'd, criteria established and evaluation techniques employi'd. 

Kr.ink May's competency •based reading program (Merrill Co.) was 
adopted .ind piloted in one section of E.t:. 430 in both the Kail, 1973 
and Winter, 1974 semester. An additional C0Bq>ctency>based section will 
be offered 1a the fall of 1974. Presently, this Interest group is 
involved In developing con^etcncy statements for language arts. 
Specific contv<nt areas were Identified and Individuals assigned to 
each. 

In science, major areas of competence were Identified and goals for 
each were formulated. Competency statements were then derived for 
each goal. Presently three modules, which were designed for use 
with a ompetency-based program, have been developed and arc being 
piloted with four E.E. 431 classes. These modules contain competencies 
to he acquired, activities to be performed,, criteria for judging a 
sucei sHiul performance and Instructions for recycling If the performance 
is unsatisfactory. Four other modules are In progress and will be piloted 
in the spring n td summer sessions. ^' 

in math, the total group worked in Identifying major goals and 
formulating competency statements for each goal. Tlu* development 
of test items are now in progress for four basic operations; addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Competency statements for E.E. 395, E.E. 232, and E.E. 393 are in progress. 

Respondent: Sandra Harris and Alice Hosklns 

^Special Educatlon '-For almost three years the Department of Special 
Education has discussed and supported the concept of developing a 

Competency Based Teacher Education program 

Consequently, the Department of Special Education faculty has been in 
a better position to review Its programs and to work on the identification 
of those competencies to be required of students in teacher preparation 
programs as requisite for successful teaching activity in the areas of 
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CENTRAL MXCHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
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cMRotlonal and mental Impairment. Graduate students have contributed 
to our progress toiiard the CBTE program by developing modules for the 
teaching of competencies in those specific areas in which they have 
felt inadequately prepared as first year teachers. The faculty has 
attempted to develop increased program continuity between the 
university and program and public school instruction by serving as 
consultants, program evaluators and supervisors of field-based 
experiences for its major students. Through this contact, an 
assessment is made of the performance of the students and the 
appropriateness of the university curriculum. 

The previously described activities have assisted in bringing the 
department to a point of awareness and need recognition that is 
best suimnariaed by the following: 

1. An appreciation of the value of the CBTE model as we 
atteiq^t to design a training program reflective of 
both the needs of the Individual student and the 
competencies raflectlvi> of successful performance 

as teachers of the emotionally and mentally impaired. 

2. A growing concern for the need to identify those 
characteristics that mlgKt be useful indicators of 
future success for those students aspiring to teach 
exceptional children. 

3. An increased awareness of the need for an initial 
screening and follow-up program to review the progress 
of each student throughout the training process. 

4. The urgent need for a variety of alternative instructional 
approaches designed to meet the needs of each student and 
provide expanded opportunities for practical experiences and 
field based activity. 

5. The requisite need and desirability of examining the several 
components of the training program in light of their specific 
goals, expectations, and objectives (stated and otherwise) 

that are presumed to contribute meaningfully to the professional 
preparation of special education teachers. 

Also a graduate learning disabilities program has been approved by the 
State Board* 

Respondent: Delores Toms and Ronald Sexton 

Elemeptary Science; A grant for the development of a CBTE program was 
awarded to Central by the State Board. The focus of the Elementary 
Science Project (ESP) is to develop a competency based college level 
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elementary science methods course. The ESP Involves college instructors 

ll^^^Z ''S**'"' r elementary principal, and a dirLtfr ^reJ^^^^y 

^« developnient of seven 

S^uies ?rthe^r«I^ '""12'"^ f"*^ '^^^^^"^^ with tvejve 

raodules in the areas of Science education. The science modules will 

OM«I?!v!!%*'**^r"^^' «'«*»i8^ MiniaallerlorSmce 

Objectives in elementary science along with input from elementarTteachers. 

d^v?S25^!^^^""^ ^"/^^ °f ^^^^^^ «<«»"e sections will be 

<i? ? ^ eKpertmental group and a traditional group. The experLntal 
!!!^LrJ ,\ r*""*"^"? «° March 18 and will need 

successfully complete three modules before they are eligible to try 

??eire^L5«: ."f" Si?^"^^ Performance Objectives with children in 
field experience I. This mini teaching session (field experience I) will 
come s«ne time at the end of April or the beginning of Ma?, after the student 
has made several classroom observations. Thire will be a preteH anS post^Jest 

^tu'de^rin' 1ie?d' e^erle^e^r ^ 

Work will continue on the ESP through the summer with revisions, chanaes 

CO !eirsJu^^/'i'"r ^^"^^^^ appropriate, il the fall t^lXr), 

J"**"'* ^""^ involved in the experimental group and are 
assigned to a student teaching placement will participate in field experience II. 

ll ?«%k!"?**o5^^" experience, the student will follow the same procedures 
?au«£t to itl Lnl ""^"^PJ,^*^*^ t objective will be choLn to be 

t«u«ht to the children. Also, there will be some attempt made to test tl... 
college student's retention of Information carried ovo?^frS thrsc?"c. 
methods course to the student teaching experience. 

Respondent: Dr. Robert Oana 

J i^School PsYchological Services -lhe change in the official role of the 
^rft^^Lr^*'^! ^" ""^^^^ prompted changes in university training 

rJ,llT'^ ^"^^^ ""^^^^ conversion of programs based on credit 

^antL? S.!??"^ content into a competency behavioral referenced format. 
Central Michigan University in cooperation with six other Michigan universities 

^ ^"'^ Department of Education has participated in conceptual izlnra^d 
^^chXisfs' '^h'e'crn^L? competency model for the trailing of sc'hSSi 

psychologists. The Central Michigan competency program Is set up along the 
following format. There are II major headings'o? bJoad based areas of 

^^Tflc^^; ^, i'^i" ^^""^ " «P«<=*"*^ competencies. 

For each of the 67 competencies there are specific criteria presented as to the 

S!^fw3.^''^r«'*'if*** delivery system (where and how the competency Is to be 
developed) and finally the method of evaluation or how that competency is tc, 
measured and recorded. I„ all there are 74 criteria, delivery «y»tem(H mu 
mtahod(8) presented for the 67 < ompetencles ^ ' ' 

llLnf?!!;?^ Academic year will ..orve as n field test year for ihe Jormiit . 
AcldUlonal work Is presently needed In developing alterniitlv.. methodN .,f 
evaluation for proposed competencies. A solution may !>.. the expanded „«o 



CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
(Continued) 

of vidfo tapos Which would provide a permanent record of skill 
ami could be later viewed for aRreement as to the level of competency. 
Sanq>les of such recording could be abstracted and serve as the permanent 
record of demonstrated performance. 

The format used at Central has been positively received at the state level 
and has been recommended as a model for other university programs. Wiile 
limited in number, copies of the entire competency program are available for 
review from the School Psychology unit. Department of Psychology. 

Respondent: Walter Leslak 

Industrial Education and Technolo fi Y " °^^»^^ within next >:hree years. 
Under the leadership of Drs. Ronald Lute and Joe Yabu, two of the 
professional methods classes have been developed on a competency base. 
These courses include a Curriculum Development and Ftcllltv Planning course 
and a Problems and Mathods of Teaching Industrial E*'c.£t4«?n cou&se. 

Future efforts will Include an in-service session with ael,*cted members of 
the department. Following the effort, a systematic effort will be made during' 
the forthcoming academic year to develop a ^ennnlcal course offering on a 
cmqietency base. 

Respondent: Louis G. Ecker 

♦Guidance and Counsel or Education — Under che leadership of Dr. James Owen, 
Department Chairman, the services of Phillip W. Bugg were contracted from the 
Instructional Resources Division of Central Michigan University early in 1972. 

Weekly meetings were held in which strategy was proposed to include program 
planning, development, and budge ting. The results of staff interaction with 
Mr. Bugg made it evident that the Competency-Based educational goals of the 
Department of Guidcinee and Counselor Education were: 

1. To develop a taxonomy o€ behavioral outcomes or criterion variables. 

2. To develop a taxonomy of experimental or Independent variables 
which are applied to produce behavioral outcomes. 

3. To identify the variables that describe the psychr logical setting 
and environmental conditions relevant to a functioning counselor. 

4. The identification and definition of variables descriptive of 
functional counselor effectiveness. 

Presently the staff members arc engaged in the nrocess of integrating the 
results of the study which overwhelmed each member when they attempted to 
investigate the complex variables in the personal performance In all of the 
learning activities found In the Master of Arts requirements in Guidance. 
Having no funds to engage in sophisticated research activities and continuing 
the important Investment of time in the on-going program, it is by no acans 
a con^leted task at this Juncture, the staff members feel the incomu^tv 
status of the program should not be interpreted as a sign of fallur^^n 
achieving a goal but rather a healthy indication of flexibility an''.' growth 
In attempting to keep abreast with our ever-changing profession. . . . . . 
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CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
(Continued) 

Performance-Based Counselor ISducacion Is seen as a way of 
accomplishing those notions that are inherent in many theories 
of counseling. Specifically, 1) responsibility for learning 
is placed on the counselor in preparation; 2) systematic use 
of feedback enhances the learning efforts of prospective counselors; 
3) objectives are explicit and shared with learners in advance of 
evaluation; 4> individual styles and needs are adhered to; 5) baseline 
data is provided to better evaluate and revise programs; and 6) theory 
and practice rve integrated effectively 

All of the conclusions on Performance-Based Instruction are not in, 
but the findings of this Di.-iartw -snt indicate that it is a legitimate 
means to mo'lernlze and a as%:^ul way to meet change. 

Respondent: James uwer 

^Educational Adminlstrattcn .-Preflanfciy the Department of Educational 
Administration is d/ssigninA a formal CB program for secondary school 
principals. Specific objectives include: (1) the individualization 
?^.'*''®,ff®^*'^*'^**'" process, (2) the design of a CS self-paced curriculutn, 
(3> utilisation of the resources and technology of the university, 
specifically th-. Self- Instructional Systems Center and (4> the compression 
of time and r.bti In^rovement of Information transfer. 

Competency statements have been written and will be presented using a 
three phase model; faralliarity with the technical, conceptual, and 
human asnects of problem resolution, understanding of these areas, 
and the application of approved and accepted Administrative practices. 

The CB program described above presents several challenges and raises 

some problems. The demand for specificity in administration programs 

and the elimina^ion of wasted time and effort clearly can be resolved 

by the individualized CB program. The goal at Central Michigan University 

Is to systematically p oduce a competent school administrator. This 

ch&Ilenge has been the objective of the Department of Educational Admin istrat 

with the school community being the evaluator of the "Product Produced." 

Respondent: Robert C. Mills 



*Excerpted from "School of Education Newsletter" Central Michigan University, 
V. 3, No. 3. May 1974. 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 

No CBTE programs at this time, however, planning to implement CBTE 
program within the next two years in the following areas: 

Elementary education 

Secondary education: industrial arts 

Graduate programs: Guidance and Counseling, special education 

(learning disabilities), industrial arts, 
early childhood education, elementary education. 

Respondent: Allen (tyers 



FERRIS STATK COLLEGE 

No CBTE programs at this time, however, planning to implement CBTE program 
within one year in the following areas: 

Secondary education: Allied Health Education, Business education. 

Hath education. Science education, trade- 
technical education. 

Efforts are following a systemic approach using competencies based upon 
the activities of an instructional development model. 

Performance objectives are nearing adoption for competency clusters in 
Instructional Media and Evaluation. Student involvement is provided for In 
the adoption process, particularly related to language clarity and understand! 

Respondent: Marlin A. Walter, Thomas G. Cook 

Competen cies of All Secondary Toachera 

A grant for the development of n CBTE program model was awarded to Perris 
by the State Board. The Michigan COAST Project is a statewide effort 
to design a competency-based program model for the preparation of teachers 
in all secondary school disciplines. The model will be based upon the 
input of selected classroom teachers from five school districts representing 
18 disciplines. This is a cooperative project between Ferris State College, 
Wayne State tftiiversity, and several LEA's. 

The following represents the basic areas of concern involving Ferris 
State College: 

Definition of Assessment Need 

The assessment aspect of the CBTE program design is a major problem. This 
problem appears to concern two major questions: 

1. What Is an assessment model that every Michigan teacher 
education institution could use to: 

a. construct test items for con^etency assessment? 

b, construct a process for module assessment with selected 
"try-out"? 



c. provide for both pre-test and post- test? 
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d. Incorporate field-based assessment? 

e. establish reliability and validity of the assessment procedure? 

2. How can assessment data and procedures be utilized in a 
scheme for general program evaluation? 

The LEA'S will be involved in the following phases of the assessment 

brc'J^rJf^fnf ?> i^J-^ifyinrgSldelinL Of thf^^^r 
b) clarifying proces;i (review of model), c) determlnina levels of 

achievement (criteria), and d) pragmatics of fieirSplfmentatLnf 

devewJnr*^ materials development consists of the process of identifying 
tr«?i!!^' adapting the preparation materials designed to provide the 
trainee the opportunity to acquire the necessary knowledge and Ikills 
prerequisite to a demonstration of the competeSirpJeJ Wy sHeclaed. 

thrnnii!™""!^ ^^'f instructional materials development involves 
SL!^?*^ ^^^^^^ available CBTE instructional mSJ^rlals the 
lAlAtil ^«7l°P«««t of additional Instructional matcriSs! aSd ihe 
adaptation of each to specific phases within the profess ioniseqience 
It involves development of media and the development of a represStaJiCc- 
umL«f*!f r^"i"' °' instruct tonal packages Sit^Ld for trilnee 
" rilne lut" L rrP*"^!"**" coH^etency demonstration, anS the 
th^Tfffecti::ne:s"'"' * "^''•^'^ aettings'to determine 

Respondent: Walter Ritchie 

GRAND VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 

w1thTtSoTa»1n1h^: L^uiwJnTa^^Lf ^ ^^^^^ 

Graduate programs: Elementary, middle school, secondary school. 

Special Education. 

Special Education: An undergraduate learning disabilities program 

has recently been approved by the state Board. 

Respondent: Dale Olsen 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE 

No CBTE programs at this time. 

Respondent: Dr. Gerald Fallon 
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No CBTE programs at thts time, however, planning to Inpleinent 
program in the next few years in the following areas: 

Elementary education 

Secondary education: Professional education sequence 
Respondent: Dr. Lamont Olrkse 

KALAMA200 COLLEGE 

No CBTE programs at this time, however, planning to implement program 
In the next few years in the following area: 

Secondary Education: basic liberal arts subject 
Respondent: Dr. Romeo Eldridge Phillips 

LAKE SUPERIOR STATE COLLEGE 

'^'^ Implementation within the next 

two years In the following area. 

Child Development Associate (1974-75). 
Respondent: Dr. Harold Bergsma 

MAOONKA C(S.LEGE 

In 1972 Ptodonna College developed a con^etency based- field experience 
SlJ?! « teacher preparation program for all its education students, 
^.arxy field experience, and personalised contracts were established 
as the means for developing a set of 18 coa^etencies which were 

lu^ teaching-leamlng process. Hie 1973 class of 40 prospective 
llv^ of nerf^™""J K^'^T't <»e«»onst rated at least a«^„Ulal 

wm ! ^^"^ competency areas. The 1974 class of 25 

L"\s:^e%^i:;r:5:JieS^^^^^ ^ ^^''^'^ ^^^^^ •'^-^ 

fnd^^dflS?? criteria for assessing c«npetency have been established 
««lrfn/ i a^ance. Expected levels of mastery are left open- 
ended and not prescribed. We could not Justify setting an arbitrary 
performance criteria for each competency without authority for Judgment 

crHfr^Srj^'^T** Y*"'«^'^«» «i»ce It is not performance on the ^ 
criterion Item that Is liq|M>rtant but the Inference that Is made 
regarding teaching competency. Hence a variety of evidence of 
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appropriate behaviors In the areas defined as significant competencies 
Is required. Varying the nature and level of the sinulated and actual 
field experiences is the means for securing this evidence of competency 
development. 

The program Is operating at about the same level over the past two years. 
Experience has suggested some specific development modules, but released 
time to work on packaging these materials has not been available. In 
particular, modules for the beginning college student engaged In Initial 
field experiences are necessary. Official contracting with Instructors 
to develop competenclea In addition to course loads has proved too time 
consuming of an overload for the faculty, and contracting has generally 
been abandoned. 

Tn addition, an undergraduate learning disabilities program has bvin 
approved b^ the State Board. 

Rcspcrdcnt: St. Marie Karen Shlrllla 

MARYGROVK COLLEGE 

All mtimbera of the Education Department at Marygrove College are 
actively working on a CBTE program. The following outline summarizes 
our research and development. 

I. Preparation for Study 

A. Three members attended an AICUM workshop at Alma College 
on CBTE. 

B. Purchase of hooks* Journals, and component programs. 

C. Study sessions to discuss AACTE and other publications. 

D. Workshop at which Sister Karen presented the Madonna program. 
IX. Departmental Planning 

A. Four dcFa.-traent meetings devoted to discussion of 
alternatives and priorities. 

B. Formulation of three sub-committees to Initiate the following: 

!• Subcommittee for Planning with Schools 

'Ihls committee has planned a workshop for May 7 with 
cooperating teachers from Leonard School In Southfield 
and St. Alphonsus School In Dearborn. 
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MARYGROVE COLLEGE 
(Con&inued) 

2« Subcommtetee to Dc acribe Ideal Marvi^rove Program 

This committee has organised all of the present course 
objectives Into knowledge, conq^onent performance, and 
integrated perfomtance categories. We are ready to 
complete a needs assessment by applying criteria to 
objectives. The next step will be to determine major 
exit conq>etenc les . 

3- Subcommit tee for Quest with Students 

This committee Is developing questionnaires for each 
program which will be submitted to students and graduates 
of the program. 

C. Total Department Cf>mmlttcc 



Bl-wcekly meetings of the department arc held to get 
feedback from subcommittees. The department will develop 
a PERT chart for the next three years during their May 
workshops. In addition, the State Boaxd has approved a 
graduate program In learning disabilities. 

Respondent: Dr. Clarice M. Stafford 



MERCY COLLEGE 



CBTE program Is restricted at this time to only one course In the 
sophomore year. Two others arc now In the planning stages. 

Respondent: Or. Douglas J. Kolb 



MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 



A number of programs are In operation at this university as follows: 

Initially funded by EPDA B-2 grants. 
^ ^""^^^ performance objective materials in reading and 
mathematics were made available to MSU and public school staff ^o 

?rfJnf^/Z.n!r *2 objectives. They also developed 

"odules and assessment {procedures. In addition, the project 
is!™!* i^**'**!f competencies In 'the soclal-emotlonal aria. iS the 
absence of pupil performance objectives In this area, campus and Lanslne 
are^liuL^b^r'^l competencies which iHany JnstSce:! 

! J pupil performance objectives. Approximately iwenty-two 
Interns were involved in the program initially. 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Continued) 



Generic Competency Pro^rami "me development of Generic Con^>etencies 
in the Competency Based Teachi r Education Program at MSU originated 
as a secondary program— but much of it has been found co be also 
applicable to elementary teacher training. This program involves 
the development of, and instruction in, several cM^etencies judged 
to be of a generic nature, i.e., generally applicable to teachers at 
all (most) grade levels and subject areas. The project was planned 

u ^^Ll^li^^ ®^ ^^^^ "^'^ ^^"^ initial development taking place during 
the 1972-73 school year, and was financed in part by an EPDA B-2 grant 
from MSDE to the Lansing school district and Michigan State University. 
Further development and lo^lementation is taking place during the 
1973-74 school year. The program in its present state, involves 
instruction in the following competencies: 

1) Preparation and Implementation of Instructional Plans (Modulo 1) 

2) Classrooiu Management; Pupil Teacher Interaction (Module 6) 

3) Effective Reading; Relating Reasoning Process in Reading to 
Subject Area Goals (Module 5) 

Assessing Reading Levels and Abilities of Students module 6) 
Individualizing Instruction on the Basis of Rcadlnn Abiltty 
(Module 7) 

These competencies have been defined, developed, and refined to the 
present form by development teams under the general direction of the 
student teaching office. Major features of the program In its present 
state are: 



1. the cooperative participation between Lansing school district 
personnel and the student teaching office at Michigan State 
University In the planning, development, and Implementation 
of the program. 



a. Coiiipetenclcs for initial development were selected 
cooperatively by public school teachers and college personnel 

b. Five classroom teachers, assigned as clinical consultants 
In the student teaching program, have been Involved durlnu 
each of the development years. 

c. A new role--that of a clinical instructor --has emergeJ 
In the program and is filled by a classroom teacher who 
provides in-class Instruction and evaluation for the 
undergraduate teacher trainees In the school 

d. Clinical instructors, as well as clinical consul tar.is, 
have been extensively involved in the selection of 
competencies and the development of training materials. 

2. An in-service program for teachers in the schools where 

undergraduate students are assigned for their field experiences 
in the program. Eight Lansing buildings have been Identified 
as training sites 
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MICmiGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Continued) 



University faculty providing Instruction in the con^etencies 
have also been required to d^nstrate their competency as a 
pre-condition to their providing instruction in that competency 
area. ' 

^* finaj evaluation of con^etency in each of the competency areas 
is effected in the field during the student teaching experience. 
Instruction is provided in the field setting, as student trainees 
work in schools during the term prior to student teaching 

During the Spring quarter of 1974, fifty-five students are participating 
in the second phase (student teaching) of the program and 82 m the first 
««TJ***^r!i teaching). Thirty-eight of the student teaching group 
and 44 of the pre-student teaching group are secondary trainees, the 

ff/^Lli^®"'*'^ program. The proportion of the fall term 
students in this CBTE program is about 19%. 

'° developing and refining materials 

* ^J®^ the test of actual applicability and effectiveness in the 

classroom situation, locating sufficient space for the laboratory connonent 
ot the program, and of course, manpower and communication, in addition, 
more needs to be done In securing relatedness to the balance of the teacher 
education program and in the development of a management system for record 
seen to b!J^ student progress. The strengths of the program are 

A) The close cooperation between a public school system and a 
university teacher education program. 

») the field base component for pre-student teaching Instruction 
which provides for a close integration between the meti.ods 
work preparatory to student teaching and the actual job demands 
m the field ] 

C) The In-service component, in which clinical instructors, clinical 
consultants, and teachers, . . . have actively sought an opportunitv 
to demonstrate their competence at a level at least as high as that 
expected of beginning teachers. The in-service dimension has been 
conducted in close cooperation with the Lansing school district and 
in fact a Lansing school faculty member has provided the leadership. 

Fnture directions; It is anticipated that time will be sought from student 
fnS^JUir.J** Pffticlpate in the pre-student teaching phase in the program 
and that it will be recommended that the program expand to Include most. 
a 2 r through the undergraduate program who are not 

enrolled in special projects of one sort or another. Work is presently 

IttfZ^l '? ^f^U'i^y ^^t '^'^^^ 8«n«'i« competencies that 

should be Included in the total program and as soon as these are identified 

be pJopoMd! will be prepared and a total program design will 

Respondent: Henry Kennedy 
ERIC "'^^ 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Continued) 



Physical Education and RecreAM^ n fn ^ the Handtcftpp «>d. The Physical 
Lducatton and Recreation curriculum preparing students to work with 
handicapped is totally competency-based, field-centered at the master's 

The undergraduate curriculum have aspects which are competency-based. 
In addition* we offer a competency-based program (course) to the 
students in Special Education to prepare them as teachers to work in 
physical education and recreation with their handicapped students. 
This same competency package is being used for In-service training 
of special educators. «*m*"» 

Respondent: Dr. Carol Ann Per.arson, Dr. Janet Vessel 

Elementary Reading Metboda: Itkvolves about' 200 students per term 
in operation since 1970. Approximately 4,500 students have graduated 
who have had this course. 

Kvspondunt : Dr. Crrald !)tiffy 

Secondary KducaUon; n.ls is a four year undergraduate, secondary 
iducaUon pilot program which began In the fall 1973, Involving 
about 25X of the freshmen. 

Respondent: Sam Corl 

|£^golP^ycholofiical Services; The Specialist program which currently 
enrolls 22 students with seven faculty members, is designed for those 
persons who plan to devote their professional career to some aspect of school 
?f i services and desire to achieve a level of proficiency which will 
enable them to assume a role of leadership based upon a considerable depth of 
understanding ir their work. Individual programs' are planned to take into 
account the professional goals and background of each student. Graduate 
studies and experiences are available from colleges and departments throughout 
the University which develop needed skills and understandings. Kach program 
is based upon a planned sequence of laboratory internship experiences wfilch 
Is complemented by graduate study in education and supporting dtseipUm s. 
such as psychology and sociology. 

Hie program includes a minimum of 45 credits of study beyond a master's 
degree, when the degree has been earned in a one year program in an 
appropriate field at an approved institution, a minimum of 30 credits 
of study beyond the present 60 term hour master's degree at Michigan 
State University, or a minimum of 90 quarter hours beyond the bachelor's 
degree when a master's degree is not part of the total experience. 
Typically, a minimum of 30 term credits must be taken in the major 
area, 24 term credits in related disciplines (usually Psychology) 
outside the College of Education, 15 hours In one or more areas of 
education other than the major area and 15 term credits In laboratory 
studies. ' 



Respondent: Dr. Harvey Clarizlo 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Continued) 



Special Education; A graduate learning disabilities program has been 
approved by the State Board. 

CQunscltng. Personne l Services and Educational Pavcholoev : The 
Systematic Counseling Program at Michigan State University was 
begun In 1968 and has grown to acccsmtodate approximately 100 
students each year In elementary and secondary counseling, 
community college counseling and rehabilitation counseling. 
It Is being expanded to Include urban counseling during 1974-75. 
Over 500 trainees have graduated from the program. Fifteen former 
doctoral candidates have completed their studies and are using the 
basic model at universities where they now are professors. 

Our biggest problems have been In creating learning packages and in 
finding sufficient support for the supplemental staff (doctoral candidates) 
that are necessary to handle the Individual supervision during clinical 
(or practicum) phases of the program. 

The greatest strength is the sequenced learning of basic knowledge 
and skills that provides a full range of experiences without duplication 
or gaps as well as the applied aepects that are built into each stage of 
the learning process. 

As time and financial assistance become available, we hope to increase 
the amount of programmed material for learning basic skills and develop 
a greater range of siimilations for practicing the skills. 

Respondent: Norman R. Stewart 

Secondary Education a nd Curriculum : An undergraduate degree program 
In vocational education planned for 1975-76. 

Respondent: Cas Hellman 



MICHIGAN TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 



Secondary Science and Math programs involving 15 students each, 
first year of operation. 

Respondent: Calvin W. Gale 



NAZARETH COLLEGE 



In the process of developing its entire four-year program in 
competency-based terms » referred to as the McGrall Plan. 

•She heart of the education program at Nazareth College Is the expectations 
in the liberating arts. There are six of these expectations. Each is 
considered etiually important, and each is considered to be as important 

«7 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 
(Continued) 



expectaHonraJe?*^ coiapetency. In some detail, the liberating arts 



expectations are: 

I. CocBnunication; Con^etency in the native language in Its 
written, reading, oral, and aural forms. A necessary 
condition for competency with the language skills Is the 
ability to think critically and analytically. 

^- Aesthetic Awareness an d Creative Expression ! The capacity 
to mold or form and perceive sound, color, motion, concepts, 
and texture In non-utllltarlan ways. 

g^hlcal Values and RellRlous tfeanlnB! The ability to recognise 
and evaluate moral and religious di^lensions in life. 

^* Man and His Relatedness; The recognition of the time-space 
relationship of man to his environment in its historical, 
psychological, anthropological, and scientific dimension^. 

Inquiry : An understanding of the experimental mtthodoloRii.s 
In the natural and social sciences; of the miture and meaning 
t>r philosophical, speculative thouKht. 



3. 



5. 



Self-r)trection; H,e clarif leal Ion and expansion of the 
student A immediate and long-ronge life of learning. 

The £rifc:rl| and the exact procedure by which students will be evaluated 
tllit.l liberating arts expectations are now being determined by a 
committee composed of students, faculty and administration. However, 

(Itll ^.tl ^^^^^^^'^ ''"I P"**^"' materials* 

(*the materials might be a dossier of class records, papers, artifacts 

cerM^ci^r- ""'r**; P^^"" performance, letteri Sf ^ec^mS^ndaU^J i , 
!^nd^^.?f J**?^:,?'*'-^ expectations committees as evidence of the 

student's fulfillment of the expectations. The committee will then 
examine the material In dose cooperation with the student and his 

uZolV* ^ '^^^^^'^ **** expected 

of achieving the expectations should not be thought of as 
six comprehensive examinations taken in the last year. Rather, it will 

NLaJetr^oJleger""' 

me Seventh Hxpectatlon of the fully Human Self is the profMssional 
competency. In striving for competency In this seventh expectation, 
the Nazareth College student may accept a pre-planned course of study 
in the human service areas of health services, management and 
administration, social services, or education. l?,at is, the student 
may follow a particular curriculum determined by the faculty This 
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NAZARETH COU.EGE 
(Continued) 



classes, independent study, directed reading, 
**f^-^«^us work experience, etc. if the student does 
not choose to follow the pre-planned curriculum, he tnay, with the help 
o1 l;i:an'i:J:L:^fr: f-^f »>J« P-Sra^ Jn one ^ the fSl^ 'a^l 

•the new direction ar Nasareth College gives the student six basic fr eedoms 
which do not generally exist in traditional programs: ' mMom 

^' ^ ^^"^'g^fc Graduates Up«n At- ^^ tnment of the Seven EKp ,.|.^«^^n», 

■nils means that the student does not have to achieve a certain 
number of credit hours to graduate, and that the student is 

«!?o i?*" * certain time period in working for his degree. 
He sets his own pace for meeting the expectations. 

^' ^^g«^tV within the Acade mic Areas Related to the Rvn l>n^n^^^^, 
Kvaiuate the Student-'^ Fulftllmen. the ExpectattSn P ^^ 

For example, faculty members from the disciplines of 
fiSiJ*-' Wchology, reading, and philosophy 

would serve on the communications expectation committee. 

^' Stydents Participate in the Evaluation Proceaa. Mhtrh is 
A Learning Experience f or Which Credit Mav Bt. Snigd : 

For this assistance in self -evaluation, the student may 
register for credit. ' 

Student May Fulfill th^ Kxpectationa llirough a Variety 
Of LcarnlnB Experiences sue n As Independent Study. Ttit:or4A io 
Classes I, Etc . , , ft ,,. 

^^JJ?**®?^ ****** ^^""^ particular courses to 

fulfill the expectations. However, courses will be offered 
to help students achieve them. It must be remembered that 
some areas of study, such as education, have certification 
requirements. And while the student need not take particular 
classes to meet che specific professional re,«i?^eSt" he 
must prove his coe^etency or attain It by some method, be it 
classes or an experience of his own design. 




The advisory contract at Naaareth College Is an agreement 
between the student and his advisor which specifies the 
student's immediate and collegiate goals. It may be 
revised or reaffirmed periodically in light of the student's 
progress, change in goals, shift in viewpoint, etc. 
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The advisory contract sets forch the means or ways by 
^tch the student hopes to fulfill the expectations. 
The advisory contract may also spell out the time period 

IZ III fS^^J^^^T' 'he student 

and the advisor in the pursuit of the expectations. 



6. 




l^'by^h" ZZ'I^'^T; -l-blUtles progra. ha, been 

Respondent: Sister Gabrlelle Henning 



NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 



II..' |>roKr«-«8 ari. not complete, however, they havr defined competencies 
.in. are now asslRning competency duvelopmenJ to specif ircouSe lJeai 
and proceaures. Areas Include generic c««petenclSs In elcSc"ntar? 
education, competencies in elementary science and math. anrjeneJic 
competencies In secondary education. A graduate learning dlSabllltlea 
program wa.- recently approved by the State Board. '*i8a»>llitlcs 

Respondent: M. Harold Truex 



OAKLAND UNIVERSITY 



An elementary program Is planned to start In 1974-75 and will be 
a four year competency-based program. In special education, a 
fh^ s!«t 'r'"J"^ disabilities program was recently apprised by 
[973 Oa^Lnd r • P^^Sram Is planned £or 1974. in 

illLtllt aTu^r? f grant from the fJtate 

Department, wl.lch initiated activities to revise the entire 
t ltmentary program to a competency-base. 

Oakland staff assigned to the B-a program and Pontlac teachers 
developed preservice competencies for elementary teachers, lliey also 
Included elementary school students and parents In compe?;ncy Identification 
^^.^f„T ^"^^.r "^"^"^^ ^^'^ identlftcatlon^d refln^en of 

a;rh^-ji:ned^^;r^^^^^^^ 

aTtLTlTraJS^^^^ areL^-^rJll 
Hcspondenc: I.. J. Hetenyl, Roderte E. Rtgbter 
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OLIVET COLtEGE ^ 

N.> tuvvH proKriima ni thU ilmt.. howovcr» arc iniorcatcd In niut 
('Xplortiii4 ihf concept. 

Respondent: Kcrnand Goudrcault 

SAGXN^W VALLEY COLLEGE ^ 

An elementary program involving 200 students is in its first 
year of operation, and is a three semesters program. All 
faculty and students in this area are involved. 

Respondent: Harold V. Peterson 

SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 

Hw/'H'I^f?*''*™* this time, however, pXan to Implement CUTE within 
the n»xj tive years In the following areas: 

Secondary education: Occupational Teacher Kducailon 
Graduate: Guidance and Counseling 

Respondent: Sister Claudia Hinds 

SPRING ARBOR COLLEGE 

No CBTE programs at this time, however, are studying CBTE In 
flvf committee and plan to Inclement program within 

tive years In elementary and secondary education. 

Respondent: Dr. J. Leon Winslow 

UNIVERSITY OP DETROIT 

Programs planned for fall, 1974 Include: elementary education; 
lllT^t? f studies, science, math. English; 

fc\'^':d:JSL%"^^^^^^ disabilities (also undergraduate). 

Respondent: Thomas Glass 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



Corapetency.Based Teacher Education In the Teacher Education Division 
of tho University of Michigan was Initiated through the Task Force 

eonttoue Wis S« ? * <=<»l>«'«'«y-l'a8ed program should 

the amount of wrk necesHrv'^to J thZl^I^ '»>« 

In 1973-74 secondary school Social Studies Methods course uas 

:cT"is:';3'?:hlistf L'^^^^^^ con^o.lnt!^":;:tLies 

vlHJo u ^ ^" secondary school science education for 
Kvllu^?,^^*'*'^ teaching; earth science and biology? 

Evaluation and research is continuing in these areas. 

ed«i!tlon orn«r!«\^*"' developing a competency-based teacher 

. t. „ P^ogrm in science education was developed and nrt.fi««^,.r^ 

now f,^"^^'*'^^^""-' Kducatlon. fl.is wis ?SnL InS wc 
now In the midst of dcvc4oDlne nn^ n^A «^ , 

uvvi rQpLR^ a new ana more complete cQurtu* tn 

Thc University of Michigan's Occupational Teacher Education Prograa 
Is a competency oriented approach to teacher tralnlne Th. I^^IT 
docs not distinguish betwe^S occupatW service a«« a e ? Tl 
Health occupations. Business, and Distributive Edu^«lon fw'thc * 

dUf^rf^rS "UJ" "Onlcal conienris Lite 

different depending on the occupational subject to be tauahi 

Crnw%":i ^PhisUeS'JlIle'^SS ;idSn:Cd 

dev"»\^n?l"M'f ? experiences arc utUteed to 

uovciop applications to specific service areas, 

Pre-servlce and in-service program began in the 

^ r nL^ \'ir: culf^t;^^^^^^ '™ colfe^e'Jocational. 

elvln nJLto! , Students with occupational work experience were 

fnro?lf,i ? M?. '•"'^o^'^^nc. and those without work experience were 
tnroUed in •♦Structured Work Kxperlence" courses deaittned to nrnvJl 
—m'" experiences, n^. maintenLc of » ude^^s' 

occupational competencies is encouraged through part-tlme wrk in 
their respective occupational areas for all students dirlnrtbe^ogram. 
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ERIC 



students with a minimum of flftvfiwA om».*.». . ^ ^ 

c«-lr and letters of re:Ll^nStf« eSH?" he' ^'Zto^e 

were choa^n fvnm m»« 90/ "oj-versity or Michigan's program 

Curricula "J Sl^^f ^ competencies Identified In the "Model 
«^ rh, L^*""*^^"**^ Technical Teacher Education" proiect 

2 uctlon ' SuloT^r'r:^ vocation:?'!" /oIhUIIi 

varlc'tv of in«S!f„ competencies Is achieved throueh a 

the i elupi^ri^n^S^ -PcrloncenScLde 
attention r^y'otheJ te^^^^^^ :;::^:fr''' 

soclo-economleSL dllldv^ntSfl/ H programs e.g.: teaching the 

ompecencles to be developed are grouped according to courses. 

Z'Zl^^.tl *«0»-«grad«.te occupational Teacher Education 

reUtlon to X? c^rs« to Jh» s!h^,''T-?"^'"' """S" ^ 
than five percent ml !f ™!* 5 """J Education, attrition la less 

over .^:n?^«:^p:^c^:?'rth^' «u^^^^^^ ^-^ ^« 

Respondent: Dr. Carl Berger. Dr. Dan Vogler 

A Career Kducatlon Pc-rsonnel Model <CKPM) project was funded by the 

t K nr ^riM^' ^« «*«velop con,>etency.Led ^dels for 

« ^ r 'J^" training of education pursonnel (K.12)^o will 
p an and Implement career education prograSs at the local l^el 
Tliese nwdels were developed by Identification and valldatlonf 

c^re'r'LS^'f ^ ^'"'^ (P-<««goglcal co^e'tr^c": 'fo?' 
career education teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

tt^'llll'e lllt"^'' disabilities program was approved 

WAYNE SIATE UNIVERSITY 
VAE: A vocational education program (VAE> Is In ita tU4^A 

unio &tate>. The project Involves about 1,000 students. 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Inter-Dlsctpltnarv Proftram! Five categories of teacher competencies 
have been identified and include philosophy, values and attitudes, 
instructional climate, facilitating instruction, and humanities. 
Each category is subdivided into clusters and elements of tasks which 
presumably will become specifice teacher competencies. This program 
includes elementary, secondary, and special education areas, and about 
100 students. 

Special Education! A graduate learning disabilities program was 
recently approved by the State Board. 

Competenc ies Oriented to All Secondary Teachers ; A grant for the 
development of a CBTE program was awarded to Wayne State' by the 
State Board. The Michigan COAST Project is a statewide effort to 
design a competency-based program model for the preparation of 
teachers in all secondary school disciplines. The model will be 
based upon the input of selected classroom teachers from five 
school districts representing 18 disciplines: 

A. Big Rapids Public Schools 

Capital Area Career Center, Mason, Michigan 
Detroit Public School.s 
Grossi' Pointe Public r.chools 
Ri'i'd City Public Schools 

IJ. Sdccttd Faculty from Two Teacher Training Institutions: 
Ferris State College 
Waynu State University 

There are four components to the project: 

1. The identification and validation of teaching^ competencies 
coimnon to all secondary teachers. 

2. The development and selected tryout of an assessment model to 
determine if an individual has achieved a con^etency. 

3. The preparation and tryout of instructional modules and supporting 
media for selected competencies. 



IIjIs project is only concerned with those competencies relating to 
teaching skills and knowledges, ft Is not concerned with the content, 
knowledges and skills specific to each separate discipline. For ex/unple, 
COAST would deal with how to tench Knglish rather than special skills 
related to writing, literature analysis, etc. 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Concinucd) 



4. Ihe documentation and distribution of the resulting 
model to Michigan's 30 teacher preparation Institutions 
and the 5 cooperating school districts* 

All project efforts are toward the development of a model which can be 
replicated, adapted, or adopted In any Michigan secondary teacher education 
program. 

Respondent: Dr. Rita Rlchcy 



WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 



Planning to Implement CBTE within the next two years, on a limited 
basis. In the following areas: 

Elementary education— 'language arts minor 

Secondary education— coarse in teaching and learning 

Graduate program— introduction to research, learning disabilities 

Other- -Media conqpetencies used for two years 

Respondent: Dr. Daniel Moore 



